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consumers for the required investment funds, using their near-mono-
polistic power over the prices consumers have to pay for the accumula-
tion of unprecedented profits.

The Stock Exchanges, the retail counters of Wall Street's business,
might therefore not again open the first act of the drama of economic
crisis.

Look at the banks, the reassuring comparisons go on, how shaky
and irresponsible they were and how solid they are now.

This is true, too. In the twenties, under little legal restraint, the
banks were disastrously involved in speculation, committed large
amounts of their depositors' money in risky, often stupid, sometimes
dishonest deals. Now, thanks to the legislation of the New Deal period,
they are more or less prevented from such excesses. A federal deposit
insurance has long been protecting every depositor's first $5,000. And
the public's wrath against the irresponsible banks, together with its
recent demands for their nationalization, are well enough remembered
in the boardrooms to make for sounder use of borrowed funds.

A run of panicky depositors on the bank windows of Wall Street,
therefore, might not again open the second act of crisis.

Look at the people's private debts, continues the argument: how
sky-high they were then, exposing everybody to foreclosure, bank-
ruptcy and misery, and how moderate they are now.

This, also, is more or less correct. In the twenties, the private debts
of Americans were nearly twice as great as the annual national income.
The law protected neither farmers from being driven off their fields
nor house owners from being robbed of their homes, nor instalment
buyers who failed on the last few dollars of their instalment debt from
losing the furniture, automobile, radio or winter coat for which they
had been paying month after month. Now New Deal legislation
protects debtors and even provides government insurance for many
home and farm mortgages.

But private debts of all kinds, nearly twice as high in 1952 as they
were in 1945, are again rising fast. It is once more 'an uncomfortable
thought to walk this dazzling city', as the Daily Mail's correspondent
reported from New York on November 30, 1949, eand realize that a
large percentage of the cars on the streets, of the coats on the people's
backs, the rings on their fingers, the shoes on their feet, and maybe,
the food in their stomachs has not been paid for*.

Even so, the money-lending affiliates of Wall Street at the grassroots
may not again play the same major role in the next crisis.

All this, however, does not mean that the prolonged post-war boom